Reagan

given his father in the tanyard and on the farm,
he went to the schools of the community and to
the academy at Maryville, Tenn. He then worked
as a clerk for several months and in 1838 served
as overseer of a plantation near Natchez, Miss.
In 1839 he went to Texas, joined the army of
the Republic for the Cherokee campaign, and af-
ter participation in two battles was offered a
commission as second lieutenant in the Texas
army but, believing that promotion would be
slow, declined it. While recovering from an at-
tack of fever he studied surveying, became deputy
surveyor, and during the next three years made
surveys from Nacogdoches to Dallas. In 1842
he was elected justice of the peace and captain
of the militia in Nacogdoches County but two
years later removed to a farm in what is now
Kaufman County, where he also studied law and
received in 1846 a temporary license to practise.
He was made county judge and lieutenant-colo-
nel of the militia of Henderson County, which
he had helped to organize and name. In 1847 he
became a member of the state legislature, where
he was a very active member, completed his law
study, and in 1848 was admitted to the bar with
a regular license. He was soon one of Texas'
leading lawyers. In 1851 he removed to Pales-
tine, Tex, The next year he was elected to a six-
year term as district judge. In 1856, after a
change in the area comprising his district and
an increase in salaries, he resigned on the ground
that the voters in the new part of the district had
the right of choice and that, since the higher
salary had been advocated in order to obtain
better judges, all the voters had the right to de-
cide whether they could get a better man for the
money. He was reflected to another six-year
term. Over his own protest and in spite of the
opposition of Sam Houston [g.v.], he was nomi-
nated and elected by a large majority to the fed-
eral Congress, and he served from Mar. 4, 1857,
to Mar. 3,1861. When the leaders of the South-
ern wing of the Democratic party advocated the
reopening of the African slave trade and the ac^
quisition of territory in Cuba, Mexico, and Cen-
tral America, Reagan, in announcing for re-
election in 1859, denounced these extreme views
as morally and politically wrong and was elected
by a vote of approximately three to one.

Nevertheless, at the outbreak of the Civil War
he was elected to the secession convention of
Texas in 1861 and by that convention to the
provisional Congress of the Confederacy. In
March 1861 he was appointed by President Davis
to be postmaster-general of the Conf ederacy and
served in that position until the close of the war.
During the last few weeks of the Civil War he
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served also as secretary of the treasury. An
efficient cabinet officer, he made the post office
department self-sustaining in spite of the ob-
stacles incident to the war. He was loyal to
President Davis and maintained a high regard
for his ability and judgment After the war he
was imprisoned at Fort Warren in Boston Har-
bor for several months. On May 28, 1865, he
addressed a letter to President Johnson urging
the wisdom and justice of a lenient attitude to-
ward the people of the South (for letter see
Southern Historical Association Publications,
vol. VI, 1902, or Appendix B of Memoirs, post)*
He appealed as one descendant of poor East
Tennesseeans to another and warned the Presi-
dent against the evil consequences of the policies
being urged by Northern partisans. There is
reason to believe that the change in the attitude
of President Johnson was caused partly, if not
largely, by the Reagan letter (See B. H. Good,
unpublished manuscripts, post}. A second Fort
Warren letter dated Aug. n, 1865 (See Appen-
dix C of Memoirs, post)9-was an open one to the
Texas people advising that the state should ac-
cept the results of the war, acknowledge the ex-
tinction of slavery, admit the negro to civil
rights, and permit him to vote with educational
and property qualifications. He urged this policy
in order to avoid for Texas the evils of military
government and unqualified negro stiffrage. In
this letter he had the support and approval of
President Johnson, Secretary Seward, and Sena-
tor Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, all of whom
urged him to go to Texas and try to persuade
the people to take the lead in the movement; but
his foresight was not shared by other Texans,
his plans were emphatically condemned, and he
suffered a loss of standing among his Texas con-
stituents (see Reagan Papers'),

Returning to Palestine in December 1865 he
found his home wrecked and his neighbors in
poverty, so he went to his farm to live. Daring
a period of comparative inactivity in politics he,
with James W. Throckmorton, directed the for-
mation and adoption of the short-lived Texas
constitution of 1866, and he influenced the Texas
Democrats to support Greeley and the Liberal
Republican movement in 1872. He saw the im-
portance of railway transportation and was ac-
tive in bringing a railroad to Palestine, His
foresight and his skin in drawing a contract is
shown m the litigation over the provision he
made with the railroad for permanent stops at
Palestine (International # Great Nvrikem
RaSway Co. vs. Anderson Cmtotfy, 106 Texas
60 and 246 U. $., 424; Title i of Emergency
Transportation Act). Having had his disabili-
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